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once a week to discuss them in that language with the regular course 
instructor and a colleague from the relevant foreign language department. In 
addition, a limited number of immersion courses were offered. The federal 
grant provided support for summer course and materials development, course 
"overload" stipends and released time, released time for faculty language 
study, and library materials acquisition. By the end of the 1991-92 academic 
year, eight classes had been given and five repeated. Languages offered 
include French, German, and Spanish. The report details development and 
design of the program and evaluation results, and contains extensive 
supporting materials consisting of a faculty foreign language survey, 29 
references, faculty development workshop materials, a sociology course 
outline, a faculty course evaluation survey, and articles about the program 
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Proiect Summary 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE NATURAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

In a three-year program supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education, faculty at St. Olaf College have developed a series of behavioral 
and natural science courses in which students with at least the fourth semester of a 
foreign language do a portion of the course readings in the second language and meet 
once a week to discuss them in that language with the regular course instructor and a 
colleague from the relevant foreign language department. In addition, a limited number 
of full immersion courses have been given. The FIPSE grant provided support for 
summer course and materials development, course "overload" stipends and released time, 
released time for faculty language study, and for library materials acquisition. By the end 
of the 1991-92 academic year eight AFLC classes had been given and five repeated. 
Languages offered include French, German, and Spanish. 

For more information, contact: 

Dr. Keith O. Anderson 
Professor of German 
St. Olaf College 
Northfield, MN 55057 

Telephone: (507) 646-3465 Fax: (507) 646-3549 
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Executive Summary 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE NATURAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, MN 55057 
Keith O. Anderson, Project Director 
(507) 646-3465 



A. Project Overview. 

"Foreign Languages in the Natural and Behavioral Sciences" was a three-year pilot 
project which integrated foreign language use with content learning in a variety of science 
disciplines. It involved modification of existing courses to include optional foreign 
language components for students with competency in French, German, and Spanish. The 
course modification, materials development, and teaching of the optional foreign language 
components of the selected courses were done collaboratively between faculty in the 
foreign languages and the faculty in the other disciplines who taught the selected base 
courses. To support the program, a number of non-foreign language faculty members were 
given released time to refresh their foreign language skills in upper level language classes 
at the College, and funds were provided through the grant to acquire needed library 
resources and other teaching materials. A program of evaluation was carried out with 
faculty and student questionnaires. Each summer during the grant period, workshops were 
held to prepare faculty for the work of course modification and materials development, as 
well as in the methodology of content instruction with the foreign languages. The St. Olaf 
FIPSE program, being limited to the sciences, ran in parallel with a similar program for the 
humanities, "Foreign Languages in the Disciplines," which was supported by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities." 

B. Purpose. 

The St. Olaf project was carried out to test the notion that students' learning in a 
variety of disciplines could be enhanced by application of their foreign language skills to 
content learning in those disciplines. The project was designed to give students experience 
in accessing academic content in languages other than English, preparing them to 
participate in the discourse of their chosen major fields using their second language 
competencies. 

Ultimately, the project was addressed to changing the place of foreign language 
learning in the general education curriculum of an undergraduate college. Historically, the 
majority of U. S. undergraduates have experienced a foreign language in the context of a 
graduation requirement. Except for those students specializing in foreign literature or 
linguistics, or those pursuing international careers, the vast majority of undergraduates are 
given little opportunity to apply their foreign language competencies in courses not part of 
foreign language or area studies programs. By demonstrating the benefits of using foreign 
language competence to access information and/or perspectives not readily available 
through English, the program aims at bringing foreign language study further into the 
mainstream of the undergraduate curriculum. 

C. Background and Origins. 

St. Olaf is a college with a strong history of foreign language and study abroad 
programs. Yet, except for those majoring in language or area studies, students seldom were 
expected to use their hard-won language competencies in courses outside the foreign 
language departments As the College began to consider redesigning its general education 
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program in 1988, a group of faculty members in foreign languages and several other 
disciplines began to explore ways to encourage more wide-spread foreign language use on 
campus. Recognizing the need for grant support in order to begin the broad-based program 
which was envisioned, this ad hoc group prepared two parallel grant applications in the fall 
of 1988, one to FIPSE and one to the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

D. Project Description. 

The project had five major components: faculty development, course adaptation, 
student recruitment, library acquisition, and program evaluation. After a brief overview of 
the project's time line, each of these areas is addressed below. 

Because funding began on September 1, 1989, the first semester of the program was 
used for identification and recruitment of the pilot course faculty and preparation of the 
first two pilot courses. The first two pilot courses were offered in the spring semester of 
1990. One of these courses employed a "partial immersion" model, whereby ten of the 
students in a political science course met an additional hour per week with their instmctor 
and a member of the Spanish Department to discuss alternate readings for the course in 
Spanish. In a second pilot, three students in economics completed a "directed readings" 
tutorial with a bilingual member of the Economics Department. 

At the close of the academic year, the faculty selected for the second year of the 
program met with the pilot course faculty for a one-week workshop. The workshop was 
led by the project director and an outside consultant. After the workshop, faculty pairs 
devoted four weeks to modifying their courses to include a foreign language component, 
and to identifying and preparing texts for student use. The workshop and summer course 
development activities were conducted in a similar manner in succeeding years. 

During year two, the two pilot courses were repeated and two additional courses 
were introduced. In year three, one course was repeated, and four additional courses with 
language components were given. 

Faculty Development. Although most faculty at a typical liberal arts college have 
some facility in at least one language other than English, many have not used their other 
language(s) recently and have not actively encouraged their students to use their languages 
in completing work for their courses. Thus, each year funds were provided to partially 
release some non-foreign language faculty from teaching duties in order to "reactivate" 
their foreign language proficiency. The second major component of faculty development 
was the summer workshop, which focused on theoretical and methodological issues 
involved in integrating foreign language study and foreign language texts in woik in other 
disciplines. 

Course Adaptation. During each summer, pairs of faculty worked together for four 
weeks to modify the syllabuses of the applied foreign language courses, and to identify and 
prepare the texts to be read by the students in the courses. They also completed study 
guides, glosses, and exercises to accompany the texts. Three primary models of applied 
language courses were tested. In the most commonly used model, students in existing 
courses taught in English were given the option of meeting an additional hour per week to 
discuss course content in a foreign language with their instructor and a faculty member of a 
foreign language department. These students would also complete up to one-half of the 
readings for the course in the respective foreign language. Addition^ models included 
directed readings tutorials and full immersion courses taught totally in the foreign 
language. A particularly successful variation of the full immersion approach was offered in 
year two of the project. This involved an integrated three-course "package," taught in 
Spanish by an anthropologist, a political scientist, and two Spanish instructors. 

Student Recruitment. From the beginning, the question as to whether students 
would voluntarily participate in applied foreign language course work was a concern to the 
project faculty. Using the transcript information available from the St. Olaf registrar's 
office, all students who had completed at least four semesters of French, German, or 
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Spanish were identified and sent personal invitations to participate each November and 
April prior to pre-registration for the following semester. In addition, instructors of the 
applied language courses visited upper level language courses to make students aware of 
the opportunities to enroll. Finally, to address students' need for recognition of the work 
completed, the St. Olaf faculty agreed to give participants transcript certification for the 
"Applied Foreign Language Component" after completing two such courses. 

Library Acquisitions. Because undergraduate libraries do not typically have 
extensive holdings of primary foreign language literature in the sciences, funds were 
budgeted for acquisition of such holdings. Many of these materials were purchased by 
foreign language faculty while abroad in the summer. 

Evaluation. A variety of instruments were used to assess the results of student and 
faculty participation in the program. While much information on the participants' 
subjective responses to participation was gained, for a variety of reasons, the project failed 
to produce "hard" data on the gains of students in foreign language competency. 

E. Project Results. 

The project brought together seven foreign language faculty and eight faculty 
members from other disciplines together in the offering of eight different courses, which 
included work in French, German, or Spanish. Regrettably, the project was largely 
unsuccessful in recruiting faculty participants in the natural sciences. Five of the courses 
have been repeated. The program has become "institutionalized" and the College has 
agreed to support at least five applied foreign language course offerings each semester. 

The faculty in foreign languages and the other disciplines enjoy a new sense of 
community. Foreign language faculty have gained an enhanced appreciation of and 
familiarity with the literature and methodologies of other disciplines, which complements 
their teaching of language courses. The non-foreign language faculty, in addition to 
reactivating often-latent foreign language proficiencies, have an expanded repertoire of 
primary and secondary texts for their courses. 

Student reactions have been overwhelmingly positive. Students believe that not 
only their language command has been increased, but that the encounter with course 
material in another language significantly added to what they learned in the courses. A 
benefit which the students cited especially was the opportunity to apply their foreign 
language competencies in a "real" learning context. 

Beyond our campus, the FIPSE project and its sister NEH project have been widely 
recognized across the U. S. Through publications and presentations at professional 
meetings, many institutions are familiar with "the St. Olaf model," and are initiating similar 
programs. A national computer network of over 200 institutions which have started or are 
considering starting similar programs will be established in the spring of 1993. Workshops 
on the development of languages across the curriculum programs are planned for the 
summers of 1993 and 1994. 

F. Summary and Conclusions. 

It is still to early to know if "languages across the curriculum" projects such as St. 
Olaf s applied foreign language program will move foreign languages into the curriculum at 
large in a manner analogous to what has happened with "writing across the curriculum" 
over the past fifteen years. Whatever the eventual outcome may be, the St. Olaf projects 
have demonstrated that, with sufficient faculty interest and administrative support, an 
ongoing broad-based program which integrates foreign language use and disciplinary 
study, at least in the behavioral sciences and humanities, is feasible. Much work still 
remains to be done on the theoretical and pedagogical aspects of integrating foreign 
language study and use with content learning in other disciplines. The participants in the 
St. Olaf projects and a growing number of colleagues across regard the continuation of this 
effort as essential to the preparation of our students for life in the 21st Century. 
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Final Report 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE NATURAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, MN 55057 
Keith O. Anderson, Project Director 
(507) 646-3465 

A. Project Overview 

Foreign languages have long been isolated from the heart of the curriculum. A 
"languages across the curriculum" program based on the concept of the "Applied Foreign 
Language Component" (AFLC) can help overcome this isolation. The St. Olaf FIPSE 
project was a three-year effort (September 1989 - October 1992) to create such a program. 

It was conducted in parallel with a two-year (June 1989 - June 1991) sister project for the 
humanities disciplines, "Foreign Languages in the Disciplines," which was supported by 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. The project centered on five components: 
faculty development, course adaptation, student recruitment, library acquisitions, and 
program evaluation. A core group of faculty from the sciences and foreign languages 
worked together to modify six existing courses to include work with foreign language texts, 
and to design two foreign language "immersion" courses in science disciplines. 

B. Purpose 

The projects had three objectives. The first was to identify a core group of faculty 
across the curriculum who have advanced foreign language proficiency, and who were 
willing to incorporate foreign language texts into their courses. The second objective was 
to create appropriate foreign language materials for use in a group of specially 
adapted/designed courses. The third objective, and perhaps our principal concern, was to 
encourage students to continue second language study and use beyond the three-semester 
graduation requirement by offering them the opportunity to combine advanced language 
work in the context of institution-wide general education and/or major courses. 

"Foreign Languages in the Natural and Behavioral Sciences" was designed to 
demonstrate to students that the achievement of foreign language competence is an integral 
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part of a liberal arts education, and that their understanding of a variety of disciplines can 
be enhanced as their mastery of the language increases. Extending the use of foreign 
language materials to courses beyond those offered by foreign language departments gives 
students access to important texts not normally studied in language classrooms and often 
not available in English and exposes them to perspective not typically available through 
English-language materials. 

More importantly, students learn how, in various disciplines, language itself 
influences the shape as well as the content of the discipline and they learn to better 
appreciate the values and perspectives of other nations and cultures. For example, Spanish 
readings on family and marriage in Mexico in a sociology course challenged students to 
move beyond simple generalizations or stereotypes about family and marital relationships 
within the Hispanic world and to consider the variety of habits and patterns which exists. 
Careful reading of the texts required that the students refrain from superficial conclusions 
and instead engage in sophisticated analysis of and reflection on a complex world. 

Ultimately, the purpose of the St. Olaf projects is to influence the "culture" of the 
undergraduate college in respect to the place of foreign language study and use within the 
curriculum at large, first within our own institution, and then in sister institutions across the 
U. S. For most of the last century, the dominant "context" for foreign language study in 
college and university undergraduate programs has been the foreign language graduation 
requirement. Most of the students who complete such requirements never develop useful 
functional competency in second languages, and, except for those students studying foreign 
literature, linguistics, or preparing for international careers, they have little academic 
incentive for developing such competency. Rarely, if ever, do they have an opportunity to 
put their foreign language to use in their undergraduate courses. 

Accomplishing the goal of making languages across the curriculum a reality 
obviously requires new curricular structures, materials, and the preparation of faculty to 
fulfill new roles in their teaching responsibilities. Thus the more immediate purpose of the 
project was to design the needed course structures, to identify and adapt the needed 
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teaching materials, to provide faculty with training in languages and pedagogy, and to 
experiment with a variety of instructional formats for integrating foreign language use with 
content learning in various disciplines. 

C. Background and Origins 

St. Olaf College is a four-year undergraduate liberal arts college with just under 
3000 students located in Northfield, Minnesota, about 40 miles south of Minneapolis. The 
College has a long and strong history in foreign languages and international studies. 
Approximately 60% of the students participate in at least one study abroad program before 
they graduate. The College has a three- semester graduation requirement in foreign 
languages. Yet, as is the case at most U. S. undergraduate colleges, the majority of 
students have not developed functional competency in a foreign language, nor have they 
been expected to use foreign languages significantly except in the context of foreign 
language/literature and area studies programs. 

In 1992 the St. Olaf faculty approved a new general education program for the 
College, the result of several years of curricular review and program design. As this project 
was just beginning, in the spring of 1988, several faculty members, primarily from the 
behavioral sciences, history, and foreign languages, met as an ad hoc group to explore ways 
in which foreign languages could be brought more into the "mainstream" of work in other 
disciplines. The group was particularly concerned with finding ways to make the language 
learning experience for the students at large more meaningful and practical. The group felt 
strongly that foreign language study should not merely introduce students to languages for 
potential future use, but that all students should be given opportunities to apply their 
foreign language skills to content learning in a variety of disciplines, and thereby to gain 
the confidence and practical ability to utilize their non-English language in "real" contexts 
in future graduate study and/or the practice of their chosen professions. 

The group continued to meet to explore various models for an "applied foreign 
language" program. As the faculty focused more and more on a team-teaching approach. 
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questions were raised as to the numbers of students who would qualify for participation in 
the new offerings. From the start, the St. Olaf faculty felt that, to participate in an applied 
language program which involved the reading of challenging primary texts and discussing 
them in a foreign language, the students would need a minimum of fifth- semester language 
proficiency. Reviewing enrollment data firom the legistratis office, it was determined that 
in the three major languages, French, German, and Spanish, there would be up to 100 
students at that level in each language each year. (Later, with some experience in giving 
the courses, students with strong performance in fourth-semester language courses were 
allowed to participate.) Thus there appeared to be an adequate "critical mass" to offer a 
program in the three "primary" foreign languages. 

Given the adequate student pool, there still existed the question as to whether there 
were sufficient numbers of faculty with foreign language proficiency and interests to start a 
program. A short questionnaire was prepared to assess faculty interest and foreign 
language background. (See Appendix B.) Of the approximately 230 full time faculty 
members of St. Olaf, over eighty expressed at least some interest in a program, so the group 
decided to proceed. (The questionnaire was used to establish a faculty data base, which is 
now maintained and up-dated each year.) 

In the fall of 1989, details for a proposed program were worked out and requests for 
grant support were addressed to the Fund for the Improvement of Post- Secondary 
Education and the National Endowment for the Humanities. By focusing the NEH program 
on the arts and humanities, and the FIPSE program on the sciences, all curricular areas 
were eligible to participate. 

D. F*roject Description 

At the time the St. Olaf program was initiated, there were few existing models for 
languages across the curriculum in American colleges from which we could learn or which 
we could emulate. We examined the literature on content-based foreign language 
instruction (CBI) to learn what we could firom this now well-established curricular 
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movement. We also looked at bilingual programs. (See especially, Leaver and Stryker, 
1989, and Brinton, Snow and Wesche, 1989, in the bibliography in Appendix C.) 

However, both bilingual instruction and CBI typically operate in different context than 
what we were contemplating. Most of the work in these areas has been done in English 
with elementary students from homes where the parents' language is not English or in 
elementary school immersion programs. A number of institutions in Canada and in 
California, for example, do offer college level work in languages other than the students' 
first language, but again the context is different from that of a generic, primarily- 
monolingual undergraduate college. 

The closest model to the program we envisioned which we found in the literature 
was the "Languages in the Cuiriculum" program initiated by Earlham College already in 
the late 1970s. (Cf. Jurasek, 1988, 1992.) Yet the Earlham program, though it provided the 
opportunity for higher level work with second languages in the context of a wide range of 
disciplines, seemed to put for us too much emphasis on "illustrative" use of course-relevant 
foreign language terminology, and on short excerpts from foreign texts to demonstrate the 
shortcomings of translation. As useful as such a program may be, we felt that we had the 
students and faculty resources to aim for a relatively high level of encounter with longer 
texts, accompanied by discussion and other learning activities conducted in the foreign 
language to integrate the work with the texts with the goals of the respective base courses. 
We also felt strongly the need for collaboration between the faculty in foreign languages 
and the faculty in other disciplines on our campus. 

With neither experience nor appreciable data from other institutions, we considered 
five basic models of courses for St. Olaf: 

1. A total foreign language immersion course. The course is taught in a language 
other than English by a fully bilingual disciplinary instructor, or is team-taught by 
a foreign language instructor and a disciplinary faculty member with intermediate 
level language skills. To further intensify the experience, sets of two, three, or 
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four interrelated immersion courses could be taught in a second language on 
campus in a given term. 

2. An internship in a foreign language community abroad. This includes 
individually-arranged internships as well as group experiences in which a faculty 
member accompanies a group of students who complete internships abroad. This 
may by particularly appropriate for the January term. 

3. A partial foreign language immersion course. Within an existing course, 
students have the option of completing approximately one-half of the course 
readings in a given foreign language. Those who elect to do the language 
component meet an additional hour each week to discuss the readings in the 
foreign language with the course instructor and a colleague from the respective 
foreign language department, who has worked with the primary course instructor 
to select and prepare the foreign language readings for the course. Students 
receive an additional credit hour for participation. 

4. Directed readings. Individuals or small groups of students work with 
disciplinary faculty members who have foreign language competence to complete 
directed study projects in a foreign language. 

5. A foreign language readings enriched course. Disciplinary faculty provide 
students in an existing course with a limited supplemental readings list in a foreign 
language. The instructor has at least a reading knowledge in the foreign language. 
Students use foreign language sources in writing research papers. The instructor 
may or may not meet separately on occasion with the students who elect to do the 
"enriched" reading list. No additional course credit is given. 

After surveying the faculty and examining enrollment patterns to identify courses 
which would normally enroll enough students with sufficient language competency to form 
an applied language section, the first pilot course. Political Science 81, U. S. Foreign 
Policy, was offered in the spring of 1990 based on the "partial immersion" model above 
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with a Spanish component. The course was taught by a political scientist with intermediate 
level Spanish proficiency and a Spanish language specialist who also had done graduate 
studies in political science. Ten students enrolled for the discussion session, which was 
conducted jointly by the political scientist and the Spanish language specialist. In order to 
insure integration of the Spanish language work with the base class, the Spanish specialist 
was provided course release time to attend the three hours of lecture each week. Beginning 
with the successful experience with that course, the "partial immersion" approach became 
the dominant model throughout the grant project. During the same semester, three students 
participated in a "directed readings" tutorial, dealing with Latin American economics. 
However, because such tutorials are always "overloads" for the faculty, it has not been a 
popular option. 

At the end of the first semester of courses, a workshop was held for the faculty who 
were to participate in year two of the program. (See Appendix D for a representative 
workshop schedule and evaluation.) At the workshops, faculty filled out evaluations on 
their experiences with applied language courses during the past academic year. (Appendix 
J) Similar workshops have been and continue to be held at the close of each academic year 
and are an essential part of any successful program. They help to cement a sense of 
common purpose and allow new faculty to learn from the experiences of past participants. 
They set the stage for the collaborative summer woik in course adaptation and materials 
selection and preparation. A primary focus is on techniques of teaching "reading for 
meaning" and "contextualization" of content employing pre-reading activities, 
intensive/extensive reading of the texts, and post-reading learning activities. Assisting us 
with the first workshop was Dr. Renate Schulz, Professor of German at the University of 
Minnesota, a recent past-President of the American Association of Teachers of German, 
and a nationally-recognized specialist in foreign language pedagogy. Dr. Schulz returned 
to campus in October 1992 to conduct a final evaluation visit. Her report is found in 
Appendix E. 
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Foreign language library materials in the disciplines represented by the courses 
offered continued to be acquired throughout the grant period. While acquisitions staff 
members of the library often were helpful, to primary burden of locating the needed texts 
fell most heavily on the foreign language member of each faculty pair. In general, we 
budgeted more for library acquisitions than was required. Because of the time required to 
order and catalogue library books, especially those printed abroad, a good share of the 
materials were purchased directly by the faculty during travel abroad during the summer. 

In addition to the specific texts needed for reading assignments, basic handbooks and other 
reference materials in the foreign language are essential for general support of the program. 

As the St. Olaf LAC program was being started, a major source of faculty anxiety 
was the question of whether or not any students would elect to enroll in the new offerings. 
To insure that all eligible students were informed, each student received a personal letter 
explaining the program and inviting participation. With the help of the registrar, mailing 
lists of eligible students are maintained on an on-going basis. Project faculty visit upper 
level language classes to answer questions and meet with department chairs and advisors to 
inform them of the program. 

We also felt that establishing some sort of "credential" would help motivate 
students to participate by giving them tangible recognition of the work in applied foreign 
language classes. A formal proposal for such a credential was presented to and approved 
by the St. Olaf faculty. (Appendix F) It took the form of the "Applied Foreign Language 
Component" (AFLC), which is noted upon the student's transcript upon completion of at 
least two program courses. In practice, we underestimated the significance of the AFLC 
certification. Students frequently inquire as to what new offerings will be available to 
"corrqrlete" the AFLC after they have take their first applied language course. 

Governance of the AFLC program at St. Olaf is vested in a program "steering 
committee." This committee, consisting of the FIPSE and NEH project directors and six 
project faculty, meets at least once each semester to review the program, make policy 
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decisions, and identify the next courses to be offered. Although the day-to-day 
management of the program has fallen primarily on the project directors, who are language 
specialists, it is essential that the "ownership" of the program be shared jointly between all 
of the disciplines. 

Evaluation of faculty and student experiences in the program has been on-going and 
frustrating. Obtaining valid and reliable hard data on the gains of students in language 
proficiency and content knowledge has largely eluded the project staff. Existing reading 
tests, such as the MLA Cooperative Reading F*roficiency tests were administered, but the 
results were inconclusive and contaminated because many of the students were 
simultaneously taking advanced language work in other classes. The appropriateness of 
that exam for the type of reading done in the applied language classes also can be 
questioned. Future work needs to be and will be done in language testing. 

Extensive data on faculty and student opinions regarding their participation were 
collected, but no satisfactory measures for documenting language or content gains were 
found. A major problem was the lack of existing evaluation instruments. Without the time 
and expertise to develop and administer rigorously the type of instruments which would be 
required, this aspect of the project remains incomplete. We are currently exploring the 
possibility of identifying a graduate student in foreign language pedagogy at the University 
of Minnesota, who could carry out the needed evaluations as part of a dissertation project. 
Other data which has been collected over the past three years is still under analysis and 
some further outcomes will be shared in future publications. 

Finally, one of the basic concerns of FIPSE and of the St. Olaf faculty in the applied 
foreign language program is the continuation of successful pilot program activities after the 
period of grant support. From the start, we were interested in an "institutionalized" 
program, and made sure that we had a commitment from the St. Olaf administration to 
support the program activities beyond the grant. Fortunately, the administration was more 
than willing to make this commitment, the major portion of which is in "overload" stipends 
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to faculty participants. Although granting foreign language faculty full course releases for 
participation is prohibitively expensive without "outside" support, the College agrees to 
fund stipends of $1000 for foreign language faculty and $750 for other faculty per course 
for at least five courses each semester. Alternatively, faculty may accumulate load credit 
on the basis of three applied language courses for one regular course if they prefer to 
receive released time. 

E. Project Results 

Over the course of the grant, eight different courses with foreign language 
components were given. (See Appendix G for a sample course outline.) There have been 
five repetitions of courses. (See the listing by year and semester in Appendix H.) In 
addition to the "partial immersion" and "directed readings" course models, "total 
immersion" was the only other model used. The "internship abroad," though seemingly 
attractive to both faculty and students, never developed because of difficulties with faculty 
scheduling. It is still hoped that this model can be attempted with a program in Costa Rica 
in January 1994. The "foreign language enriched" approach, reminiscent of the program at 
Earlham College, is currently being used with a Chinese history course, which was 
developed under the NEH branch of our program. 

What are some of the specific benefits for faculty? Since the programs involve 
team teaching or other collaboration in course and materials development, a new sense of 
and community and collegiality has been an important outcome. On many campuses, 
there are too few opportunities to discuss intellectual matters of mutual interest, or to 
discuss pedagogy, and the opportunities for team teaching are often limited. The 
experience of being part of a collaborative effort is an energizing one, and its importance 
in maintaining faculty vitality should not be overlooked or underestimated. 

Collaboration also encourages the disciplines to better inform each other. 

Enhanced familiarity with other segments of the curriculum and close study of texts in 
these disciplines complements and deepens the disciplinary competence of the foreign 
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language specialists and enriches their teaching. For example, a St. Olaf Spanish 
professor, who had never studied political science formally, now understands better Latin 
American and Spanish politics, and has acquired a better appreciation for the ways with 
which political scientists approach issues of political and economic development. 

The non-foreign language faculty, in addition to reactivating often latent foreign 
language skills, benefit from an expanded repertoire of primary and secondary texts for 
use in their courses. The identification and study of authentic foreign texts brings faculty 
into direct contact with the perspectives of scholars from other countries, perspectives 
which may differ markedly from those of U. S. scholars. 

An unanticipated benefit expressed by some members of the St. Olaf College 
faculty involves a reappraisal of teaching methods. After working with a foreign 
language colleague in the FL discussion groups, and using pedagogical techniques such 
as role playing, small group work, or simulation, some faculty reported that they now rely 
less exclusively on the lecture format and increasingly are using more interactive teaching 
methods. 

As noted above, few hard data exist as to the specific benefits to students who 
participate in language across the curriculum programs. Aside from the continuing 
problematic aspects of foreign language testing, it is very difficulty to isolate the many 
variables involved in the learning process, so documentation of proficiency gains is 
limited. On self-evaluations, the St. Olaf students overwhelmingly believe that their 
language skills have improved after participation. They also believe that their mastery of 
the course material is enhanced, a view which is shared by their instructors. A benefit 
(which cuts both ways for the foreign language faculty) is that the students frequently 
view their experience of using the language in a non-foreign language discipline as "real," 
in contrast to the work done, often with similar texts, in the foreign language department. 
(See Appendix I for a representative summary of an individual course evaluation by 
students.) Finally, by comparing translations with their originals, students also learn to 
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better appreciate the relationships between language and meaning, and recognize the 
shortcomings of even the most masterful translations. 

Dissemination has been one of the more successful aspects of the St Olaf 
program. The program has become widely known through publications (Appendix C, 
bibliography and Appendix K, two representative publications) and presentations at 
numerous meetings of professional societies (Appendix L). St. Olaf faculty play a central 
role in the joint ACE-NEH "Spreading the Word" dissemination project, and have been 
instrumental in establishing special interest groups for languages across the curriculum 
with the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) and with 
the American Association of Teachers of German (AATG). The AATG is sponsoring a 
program development workshop for German across the curriculum at St. Olaf College in 
June 1993, and St. Olaf faculty are involved in planning dissemination workshops in 
Minnesota and Rhode Island in the summer of 1994. Numerous requests for materials 
have been received from across the U. S. and many groups of faculty and administrators 
have visited St. Olaf to view the program first hand. 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

As noted in the Executive Summary, it is still to early to predict the long-term 
future of languages across the curriculum programs in the undergraduate curricula of U. S. 
colleges and universities. After three years of program development, we know that it is 
possible to create and sustain at least a small such program at an undergraduate college 
with a strong commitment to internationalization and foreign language study. However, we 
have still not reached large numbers of the student body. With no more than 40-50 course 
participants each semester, only a minority of our students experience formal use of second 
language proficiency in the context of non-foreign language disciplines. But we are not 
discouraged by this limited participation, because we feel that we are beginning to see 
changes in the "culture" of the institution in respect to how foreign language learning is 
regarded by both students and faculty. A sign of this change is the recent increase of the 
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foreign language graduation requirement in languages at St Olaf from three to four 
semesters, which was passed by the faculty without dissent and was openly supported in 
our student newspaper. Although a small percentage of our faculty participates formally 
each semester, we believe strongly that there will be a carry-over effect to colleagues and to 
the offering of courses which do not have a formal applied language component. It is 
significant also, that foreign language proficiency is taken into account with all new faculty 
appointments to the College. 

We believe that students, once they have experienced applied language work, will 
carry the habit of using foreign language sources into other courses, but this will need to be 
verified in longitudinal studies. We also are beginning to see "fall-out" from the applied 
language program within the curricula of the foreign language departments. As these 
departments design new fourth-semester courses to serve the increased numbers of students 
who will need them for graduation, the prospect of preparing students for content-based 
work in other disciplines is a major consideration. 

For those colleagues at other institutions who would like to start an applied 
language program, but feel intimidated by the time, energy, and resources needed to start a 
broad-based program, we would like to encourage small beginnings. As few as two 
members of the faculty working collaboratively to combine language work and content 
study in another discipline are sufficient to set an example for colleagues on the campus. 

At universities, foreign national graduate students often can be employed to assist 
undergraduates with the language work. At nearly all institutions with which we are 
familiar, such small beginnings have attracted collaborators and have revealed unsuspected 
interests and competencies among faculty colleagues in respect to the use and study of 
foreign languages. 

Finally, we would encourage other practitioners to be realistic about the time, 
energy, and resources needed to carry out an effective program of evaluation. If the needed 
resources do not exist on the local campus, seek them outside, such as at a nearby state 
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university. Many colleges and universities have now begun or will be initiating languages 
across the curriculum programs in a wide variety of forms and formats. A coordinated 
effort at evaluating the efficacy of these programs is acutely needed, if such programs are 
to become a permanent aspect of the undergraduate experience of large numbers of 
American students. (See Appendix M for a check-list of some of the pedagogical and 
theoretical concerns still facing this area of curricular development.) 
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Informarion for FIPSE 



APPENDIX A 



(1) Collaboration with FIPSE. 

One of the most attractive "structural" aspects of the FIPSE program is the two-tier 
proposal process. With all of the normal pressures on faculty in teaching and research, 
being able to "test the waters" with a concept proposal before going through the extensive 
effort of preparing the full final proposal is a big plus. At all times, before, during, and 
after the grant, a major strength of FIPSE is the staff. Consultation with the staff was 
encouraged at all points, and responses were always prompt and to the point. We had the 
feeling that the staff genuinely understood and supported our efforts. When modifications 
to original plans were called for, they were quick to respond to our needs. We could only 
wish that the staff were larger, so that the project load would be lighter and the staff would 
be able to do more frequent site visits. 

One of the most beneficial experiences in the FIPSE program is the annual project 
directors' meeting. The chance to share experiences with directors of similar projects is 
invaluable, and the sessions on technical aspects of grant administration are essential. 

(2) Considerations on reviewing future proposals. 

A major "sticking point" for our project, and probably for many others, was 
evaluation. While the sessions on evaluation at the project directors' meetings were 
helpful, the time was much too short. FIPSE might consider funding a project which would 
provide a summer seminar for project directors on evaluation, geared especially for project 
directors who lack technical background in formal evaluation techniques, and/or come from 
smaller institutions which typically lack extensive in-house resources for such evaluation. 
FIPSE might also explore ways of linking up with universities which have doctoral 
programs in evaluation, to identify FIPSE projects as potential subjects of doctoral 
dissertation research. 

(3) Other comments. 

As a first-time project director for FIPSE I have greatly appreciated the sensitivity 
of the staff to the needs and interests of the academic community. The mixture of idealism 
in respect to a genuine concern for improvement of post- secondary education, along with a 
reasonable and clear-cut approach to funding, reporting, and staff support make FIPSE a 
unique resource for American higher education. 
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APPENDIX B 

NEH/FIPSE FACULTY FOREIGN LANGUAGE SURVEY 



1. Name: D 0 partment(s): 

2. Undergraduate Major(s): Minor(s): 



3. Please provide the following information about your formal study o f foreign languages: 

Language Studied 



High School: 



Number of Years Studied 



Undergraduate College/Univ: 



Other (Specify: 






Foreign Language proficiency exams 
completed for graduate degree: 



4. Please provide the following information about vour residence in a foreign country (please list travel in item #5): 
Foreign Country in 

Which You Resided Length of Stay Purpose (brief explanation) 



5. Please provide the following information about your significant personal/professional travel In non-English speaking countries: 

Use of Foreign Language While Traveling in Country 

Country Length of Visit Extensive Some Little/None 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



6. 1 ) Please circle those languages below in which you have some reading, speaking and/or writing skill. 

2) For each language circled, please complete the grid below. Place the language abbreviation on the line that best describes 
the level of your reading ability (col. A), speaking ability (col. 6), and listening ability (col. C) in that language. 

Ch e Chinese G a German J » Japanese N « Norwegian S * Spanish 

F = French GK o Greek L « Latin R « Russian (specify other) 



A. Reading 



B. Speaking 



C. Listening 



J cannot read in the language at I canrwt speak the language at all I cannot understand a word of the 

all spoken language. 



J can recognize isolated words 
and phrases, days of the week, 
months of the year, cognates. 



j can use isolated words and I can recognize isolated words 

phrases. 1 can name days of and phrases, 

week, months, seasons, family 
members, etc. 



J can read and comprehend whole 
sentences as long as they pertain 
to basic survival needs (food, 
lodging, transportation, etc.) 



J can survive in the foreign 
culture, speak in sentences, 
carry on a simple conversation, 
ask and answer simple questions, 
get a hotel room, obtain 
directions, order a meal, buy a 
train ticket. 



.1 can understand the language 
well enough to survive in the 
culture. I can understand 
sentences and basic questions 
related to common needs (food, 
lodging, transportation). 



J can road and comprehend I can speak in extended dialogue 1 can understand the bulk of what 

paragraph length discourse that with a native speaker when we a native speaker says so long as 

pertains to concrete topics discuss concrete topics-school, the topic is concrete, not 

(school, work, current events). work, current events. abstract, and so long as I am 

familiar with the topic. 

j can understand virtually 
everything that is said by native 
speakers, whether the topic be 
concrete or abstract. 1 can 
function professionally in the 
language. 

7. To what extent are you interested, if at all, in developing your foreign language skills through some type of formal instruction 
(auditing, special evening or summer courses, etc.)? 

Foreign Language Very Interested Somewhat Interested 

1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



j can read and comprehend I can use the language in a 

articles in professional journals. professional context-for giving a 

paper, discussion research with 
foreign colleagues. 



8 . 



Please indicate the approximate number of times each of the 

following occurred last year : Number of 

times between 

During the year, how often did you: Sept. 91 > Aug. 92 

a. Read an article written in a foreign language: 

b. Correspond with a professional colleague in a foreign language? 

c. Attend a meeting where some of the papers were presented in a 

language other than English? 

d. Include a source written in a foreign language as optional reading 
for the students? 



e. Include a source written in a foreign language as required reading? 

f . Have a request from a student to use a foreign text? 

g. Receive a student paper that used a foreign language text as a 
source? 



9. In the area(s) in which you teach, how 
important is It for students to be able to 
read texts written in languages other thar 
English? 

1 . Very important 

2. Important 

3. Somewhat important 

4. Not important 

1 0. What is the potential for incorporating 
texts written in a foreign language into 
the courses you teach? 

1. A great deal of potential 

2. Some potential 

3. A little 

4. Essentially none at all 



1 1 . What courses are you teaching or might you teach that could offer students an applied foreign language component? 

Course Have taught Could teach 



1 



2 



1 



2 



1 



2 



1 



2 



12. Feel free to attach a sheet with comments and/or questions about the "program of applied language work across the curriculum." 
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APPENDIX C 



Lan^ages Across the Curriculum: A Selected Bibliography 
* Identifies St Olaf faculty. 

♦Achberger, Karen R. "German in the Humanities." Die Unterrichtspraxis (forthcoming). 

♦Allen, W., K. Anderson, and L. Narvaez. "Foreign Languages Across the Curriculum: The 
Applied Foreign Language Component." Foreign Language Annals 25 (February 1992): 
il-19. 



♦Allen, W., K. Anderson, and L. Narvaez. "The Applied Forei^ Language Component in the 
Humanities and theSciences." Language and Content: Disdpline-Based Approaches to 
T.anguage Study . Krueger, Merle and Frank Ryan, eds. Lexington: D.C.Heath, 1992. 

Brin ton, Donna M., Marguerite Ann Snow and Maijorie Bingham Wesche. Content-Based 
Second Language Instmction . New York: Newbury House, 1989. 

Cantoni-Harvey, G. Content-Area Language Instruction: Approaches and Strategies . Reading, 
MA: Adchson-Wesley, 1987. 

Carrell, Patricia L. "Fostering Interactive Second Language Reading." In Savignon, S.J. and 
M.S. Bems, eds.. Initiatives in Communicative Language Teaching II. Reading, MA: 
Addison-Wesley, 1987: 145-169 

Crandall, Jodi, Ed. ESL through Content-Area Instruction: Mathematics. Science. Social Studies . 
Prentice-Hall Regents, 1987. 

Crawford-Lange, L. M., and D. L. Lange. "Doing the Unthinkable in the Second Language 
Classroom: A Process for the Integration of Language and Culture." In Higgs, T., ed.. 
Teaching for Proficiency, the Organizing Principle . Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook 
Company, 1984. 

Fish, Stanley. Is There a Text in This Class ? Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980. 

Jurasek, Richard. "Integrating Foreign Languages into the College Curriculum." The Modem 
Language Journal 72 (1988): 52-58. 

Jurasek, Richard. "Languages across the Curriculum: A Case History fix>m Earlham College and a 
Generic Rationale." In Language and Content: Discipline-Based Approaches to Lang ua g e 
Study . Krueger, Merle and Frank Ryan, eds. Lexington, MA: D.C.Heath, 1992. 

Jurasek, Richard & Barbara S. Jurasek. "Building Multiple Proficiencies in New Curricular 

Contexts." Building Bridges and Making Connections . Phillips, June K., ed. Burlington, 
VT: Northeast Conference Reports . 1991: 89-121. 

Kramsch, Claire. "Beyond the Skill vs. Content Debate: The Multiple Discourse Worlds of the 
Foreign Language Curriculum." Proceedings of the Chicago Conferences on Liberal 
Education . University of Chicago, April 1988. 

Kramsch, Claire & Sally McConnell-Ginet. Text and Context: Cross-Disciplinary Perspectives on 
Language Study . Lexington, MA:D.C. Heath & Company, 1992. 



Krashen, S.D. The Input Hypothesis: Issues and Implications . Longman, 1985. 



Krashen, S.D. Input in Second Laneuaee Acquisition . Pergamon Press, 1985. 

Krueger, Merle, and Frank Ryan, eds. Lan g ua ge and Content: Discipline-Based Approaches to 
Language Study . Lexington, MA: D.C.Heath, 1992. 

Leaver, Betty Lou and Stephen B. Stryker. "Content-Based Instruction for Foreign Language 
Classrooms." Foreign Language Annals 22, 3 (May 1989): 269-75. 

Mohan, Bernard A. Lang ua ge and Content . Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1986. 

♦Moline, Jon. "On Making Foreign Languages Our Own." Humanities 11,6 (November/ 
December 1990), 36-38. 

Pankenier, David W. "Foreign-Language Requirements at the College Level Do Not Work." The 
Chronicle of Higher Education . Etecember 5, 1990. 

Straight, H. Stephen. "Languages Must Be Taught Across the Curriculum' to Insure That 

Students Develop Functional Skills." The Chronicle of Higher Education. March 7, 1990. 

Sudermann, David P. "Foreign Language and Liberal Studies: Toward an Equal Partnership." 

The ADFL Bulletin 24, 1 (Fall 1992): 40-45. 

Sudermann, David P. and *Mary A. Cisar. "Foreign Language Across the Curriculum: A Critical 
Appraisal." The Modem Language Journal 76, 3 (1992), 295-308. 

Swaffar, Janet. "Readers, Texts, and Second Languages: The Interactive Processes." The 
Modem Language Journal 72 (1988): 123-149. 

Swaffar, Janet, Katherine Arens & Heidi Byrnes. Reading for Meaning: An Integrated Approach 
to Lang ua ge Learning . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall Publishers, 1991. 

Watkins, Beverly T. "Program at St. Olaf College Offers Students Incentives to Make Foreign 
Languages More Than a Requirement." The Chronicle of Higher Education . Nov. 28, 1990. 

♦Watt, Norman. "The Applied Foreign Language Component at Sl Olaf College: an Update." 

The ADFL Bulletin (forthcoming). 

Wesche, Maijorie. "Discipline-Based Approaches to Language Study: Research Issues and 
Outcomes." In Lang ua ge and Content: Discipline-Based Approaches to Language Study . 
Krueger, Merle and Frank Ryan, eds. D.C.Heath, 1992. 
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APPENDIX D 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE DISCIPLINES: 
A PROGRAM OF CURRICULAR INTEGRATION 



Initial Project Workshop 

SL Olaf College 
Old Main 11 



T uesdav 

Please read for Tuesday: 

Peridns, Jean A. "The Value of Foreign Language Study.” ADFL Bulletin. 

Jurasek, Richard. "Practical Applications of Foreign Languages in the College Curriculum.” 
Modem Language Journal 66 (Winter 1982): 368-72. 

Jurasek, Richard. "Integrating Foreign Languages into the Curriculum.” Modem Language 
Joumain {19S8): 52-58. 

Jurasek, Barbara S. and Richard T. "Building Multiple Proficiencies in New Curricular Contexts. 
In Building Bridges and Making Connections, June K. Phillips, Ed., Burlington, VT: 
Northeast Conference Reports, 1991,90-121. 

9:00 - 12:00 Overview of the project 

Individual components of the project 

1:30-3:30 Principles for fostering integration of foreign language 

study and the study of other disciplines 
Meeting of individual faculty "pairs" 

Wednesday 

Please read for Tuesday: 

Byrnes, Heidi. "Getting a Better Reading: Initiatives in Foreign Language Reading."In Initiatives 
in Communicative Language Teaching //, Sandra J. Savignon and Margie S. Bems, Eds. 
Addison-Wesley, 1987, 171-184. 

Carrel, Patricia L. "Fostering Interactive Second Language Reading " In Initiatives in 

Communicative Language Teaching //, Sandra J. Savignon and Margie S. Bems, Eds., 
Addison-Wesley, 1987, 145-169. 

9:00 -12:00 The identification of appropriate texts: types of existing texts, 

problems posed by various text types 

1:30 - 3:30 Selection criteria and preparation of texts for student use 

Thursday 

9:00 - 12:00 Classroom management with the Applied Foreign Language 

Component 

1:30 -3:30 Project evaluation— a working session (Alice Thomas, Director 

of Educational Research) 

Friday. June 2 



9:00 - 12:00 



Recapitualtion; Administrative details; Questions 



